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TINDER AND FLINT 


MOUNTAIN HAMLET 


y= EYED all night in the weatherworn inn, 
As the chill winds rattled on the rain-trough’s tin, 


Deep in a feather-bed I tossed in the gloom 
That dripped from the walls of the attic room. 


There was never a sound in the moldering house 
But the wail of the wind and the squeak of a mouse 
Eerily scampering under the gable 

Over the rafters . . . down on the table. 


Never a sound but the slow tick-tock 


From the laggard tongue of the grandfather’s clock, 
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The bronchial whir and the dubious chim: 
Of the old bronze belis as they croaked the time 


Remote I was from the face of a friend, 
In a hamlet tucked where the mountain 
A gnarly arm round a lonely sweep 
So desolate that I could not sleep. 


Restless, ] crept to the window-sill: 
The ice-browed cabins under the hill, 


Forlorn, abandoned, huddled in a ro 
Like frozen ptarmigan squat in th 

The tavern lamplight, leaning on the bl 
Hooded in white, was a hunched-up wizatr 
With lean yellow fingers that conjured host 
Of shambling shadows and slim gray ghost 

| groped my way to the old bedstead 

And stared at the portrait over my hea 

The lone gone father of my host who was slee} 


Snoring at ease while the hours wer 


Through Gunflint Pass, with his ol 
He had reached this nook; with a resolute | 


He had swung his ax through the for 


Had hewn the logs of these homestead walls 


Here in the hills, for seventy years, 
This gaunt bell-wether of the pioneers 
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Had browse 
Had mull 


And here, th hi 
My host, hi 
Ha 1 sle} t [ uble | 
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With his | y-chair and his wi 


by the slow 


His cobwe kegs in the cellar’ 


ana his tavern 
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As the bl é nd fumbled the flapy n¢ shi trter 


And moan ce a cat 


like his pion 


] +} nat + 
» naiess mie itain, soundless 


lhe: i! ry of a railway 


night with an 1 


| raked him fron 


as the world ru 
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bells of his fat} 
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ed when a wintr 


Clattered { anes with a brittle 


paunch and his ap 


in the loose ral 





ntent, and with placid eye 


the last of his race 
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in the neighborhox 


Climbing t Gunflint high and highe 


Nearer the grinding clang and 


nental stream! 
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Whistling as she flew, “ Make way 
For another tribe and another day! 


Laden with vendors of moto: 
Radio experts and cinema stars, 
With raiiway presidents, govern 
Airplane mechanics, and realt 


Like a red-tailed rocket in tl 
It crashed through the hamlet: an 
The blinking eye of a signal-light 


As its cloud of glory vanish 


The faint gold tones of the mellow 
Like the music of the sea held i1 
Trembled in the hills, so cupped ar 


They echoed the echoes. Silence f 


Oh, never a sound but the groar 
Two ghostly feet at the innkeeper’ 
Pacing the room of my host whi 


And rolled on the bed where is fatl 


Never a sound but a squeak on th 
The windmill’s creak and the win 
The interminable tick, the inevitabl 
From the thick halt tongue of the 
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Somewhere tonight where the grim-lipped peal 
Brood on a sullen land. | 


Oh, the face of the moon is dark tonight 
And dark the night wind’s sigh; 

And the hollow laughter troubles m« 
In the wild wolves’ cry. 


MOUNTAIN GOA 


Rigidly silver on the peak 
Against the sky’s blue flood, 
A contemplative mountain goat 


Pensively chewed his cud 


Frozen his pose, as if the wind 
Had chiseled him from snow 

And sunlight had put on him a gla 
From horn to flinty toe 


Oh, solemnly he held his eyes 
On the beauty of the plain 
Outspread below him in the sun, 
Shot through with fitful rain 


The checkered April-green of fic 
The poppy’s butter-gold, 
The valley-mist that draped the pir 


With silken fold on fold; 
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The polishe r@| turquoise of the pt Ols 


Deep in the hills and hollows, 


That mirrored the scud of flimsy clon 


The satin flight of swallows. 


At last he wagged his wisp of bea 
Shattered his marble mass 
Bleated a dark sardonic “‘ Ba-a-a! 


And fell t unching grass 


Through harrowing hours now, O 


water in the 
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W hen, wedge on wedge, they wheel and let you lie 


To sink back, panting, on your splintered wing. 


Futile your hope; November night will 
Your flesh to sleep on a green and glassy b 


Cover you gently with a snowy shri 
And chant for you in the rushes at your hea 


WAILING LYN 


What cry—from out the moonlit bh fy 
That lays the jagged crimson of a s 
Upon the face of this dark solituc 

And stabs each pallid sta: 


What eerie terror this, that starts an 
Its tones from out the mountain’s nak he art 
Whose echoes ricochet among the hill 

And cleave the sky apart! 


FEATHI 

High in the noon’s bright bow] of bl 

I saw an idling eagle tilt 

His suave white wings. As smooth he flew 


As water flows on silt. 
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Lew Sarett 


He wheeled; a feather from his wing 
Fluttered from out the clean clear dome 
And sank on the grassy carpeting, 

Soft as a moth on foam. 


In the eerie hour before the dawn, 

I heard, out of the starry height, 

The gentle ghost of one long gone 
Whisper across the night. 

The tender fragment of a call 

Fell soft as the down of any bird. 

And none but I saw the feather fall: 


And no man caught the word. 


LONELY 4S A BIR 


Lone! y—oh, lonely as a hermit-thrush 


Freighting t gloomy spruce with grief, 
I long for you, and yearn in the twilight hush 
For the rustle of a leaf. 


Lonely—oh, lonely as a wistful bird 
Mocked by the night and the wind’s laughter 
I call, and await your gentle cry, your word 


To know only echoes after. 
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PUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE ) 
EPISTLE TO THE RAPALLOAN 


Ezra, whom not with eye nor with ear have I ever 

(But nevertheless as one by a rhyme-beat, on 

By the break of his syllables, one by a slow breath) known, 

By doubts that in common between us two deliver 

Better your face to me than the photograph, 

Which besides they say lies—they say, that is, you were 
never 

The beautiful boy with the sullen mouth, the giver 


Of ambiguous apples—Ezra, you that could laugh 
When the rest of them followed yor earse in five-years 


ago’s mud, 

When the rest of them talked of the promise of youth cut 
off 

By a fever, a flush in the cheek, an ironical cough 

(That did in truth, they were right enough there, brin 
blood), 

Ezra, I’ve read again your Sixteen C. 

There’s a word for my praise—if there’s a rhyme fot 


cantos! 











UNANSWERED LETTER TO A LADY 


Neither her voice, her name, 


Eyes, quietness neither, 


That moved through the light, that came 


Cold stalk in her teeth 

Bitten of some blue flower, 

Knew I before, nor saw. 

This was a dream. Ah, 

This was a dream. There was sun 
Laid on the cloths of a table. 

We drank together. Her mouth 
Was a lion’s mouth out of jade 
Cold with a fable of water. 

Faces I could not see 

Watched me with gentleness. Gra 
Folded my body with wings 

| cannot love you, she said. 

My head she laid on her breast. 

As stillness with ringing of bees, 

{ was filled with a singing of praise 
Knowledge filled me and peace. 
We were silent and not ashamed: 
Ah, then we were glad. 

Chey asked me, but it was one 
Dead they meant and not I. 


She was beside me, she said 


We rode in a desert place. 
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We were always happy. Her sleeves 
Jangled with gleaming and gold. 
They told us the wind from the south 
Was the cold wind to be feared. 

We were galloping under the leaves 


This was a dream. Ah, 
This was a dream. 

And her mouth 
Was not your mouth, nor her eyes; 
But the leaves were four, and I knew 
As a secret between us, the way 
Hands touch, it was you. 


COMMUNICATION TO LEON-PAUL FARGUE 


I do not know what we say. I know that your poems 
Move on my mind as the broad palm of the fisherman 
Blackens the brass-shine out on the sea pool, 
As the branch blows over the dazzle of sun on the window 
Do we call it remembering, Fargue, when the earth’s dark 
Dissolves the prism of air for us? 
Nigger leaning 
at noon over the aft-gunnel, sun-glaze 
gone where the shade falls, where the floating 
shadow 
Reef far down and the wrecked hull 
rocks shelve into blackness 
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Archibald MacLeish 


or the stars 


1e shadow of the earth, like 


under tl 


j 


minnov nder an old keel. 


And where the elm blows over the blind glare 


fading upon the window glass 


and they were there, 

the pale forgotten faces, 

thev w .lways there. 

We had not always seen them, but they saw. 


[ do not know what we say. Your poems are not like 
i scarf, or the date on a photograph, 
Or someb« eaki 


sing Scotch in the crowd at the corner, 


Or burned le: not 


as we say remember. 


{rchibald MacLeish 


\CQUIESCENT 


Let there be weeping that she weeps no more 
And sorrow, as her sorrow grows less deep. 
The moon no longer troubles her at night 
Let the be sadness at so sound a sleep. 
The d hours still her and she makes no cry, 
Bowing before them her smooth-covered head. 
Let there be sadness that she feels no pain 
We ep, that she is not dead. 

Dora Richards 
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TWO POEMS 
EXPECTING VIOLETS 


Yes, I have noticed violets, but not 

Pressed them in covers. 

Even their day of blooming I forgot 

You do not quite remember half your lovers; 
While I dream still 

Sparse barren trees where one crow calls and hover 
Not that I shall return to find the 

For the trees are gone. 

I shall prefer to think you there at wil 
Every year, when I look out at daw: 
To be surprised by spring 

Lifting its crocus lips above the law: 
Then I shall think of violet-gathering 
And a calling crow, 

And a song in the empty woods that I heard y sit 
Expecting violets, I do not care to know 

What day the birds break through. 

It did not matter what day, long ago, 

When I . . . when you 


THI rwO COMMANDMEN 


God laid his hands 
On my head. 
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Grant H. Code 


“My commands,” 
He said, 
“Obey.” 


Che light darkened, 

Drew far. 

I hearkened. 

No word. “Lord, what are 
They? 


‘Command my doubt, 
Obedient.” 
He said: “Find out” 
And went 
Away. 
Grant H. Code 


MADMAN 


ice he caught the moon 
He does not fish 
\ny more. 
He stands on a dune 
And Jooks at the sky 
Where the moon is, 
And his net is dry. 

' 


But the moon is his 
Louise Driscoll 
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THE DARK SONG 


She was sitting quiet 
In the quiet sun, 

When suddenly she knew 
Her darkness had begun. 


She was in the sunlight 
With fruit in her lap, 

And light lay in her 
Like a golden sap. 


Sitting where a sunlight 
Poured like wine 

Through little young leave 
Of a trumpet vine, 


And stems like dark rivers, 
Staining the sun 

She knew, the way they widened, 
That darkness had begun. 


Everything was fading 
In a gray blur, 
And the sun and the trees 
Were growing dead to her. 
Veils were spreading 
Over her eyes, 
And she heard herself moaning 


Little soft cries. 
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Shirley Brownrigg 


Dark was stepping 
Into her mind. 
Little soft cries 


Told her she was blind. 


| am blind. Iam blind.” 
And the rock of her chait 
Was a slow chanting rhythm 


Sighing in the air. 


! am blind, and the darkness 
Covers me; 
Yet I think I touch the sun 


| cannot see. 


| think the sun is sifting 
[ hrough the little leaves, 
And the boughs make a music 


Over the eaves. 


A 


ind the wind is moving 
Over my hair 

It is like the hand 

Of a lover there. 


1 can hear the grass creep; 
[ can hear a bird 
Draw the thinnest frailest note 


I have ever heard. 
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“Here I am sitting 
In a cool dark, 
With a thing in me 
Beautiful and stark; 


“With a thing in m 
That is a relief. 

Oh, the many nights I hi 
My sorrow like a thief! 


“All my nights a whisper 
*Blind—soon blind!’ 
Lay unspoken in my heart 


Buried from my kind 


“T could not tell my moth: 
The look in her eyes 
Would be like a stricken 


That suddenly dies. 


] 
thing 
I 


‘I could not tell peopl 
Who cared for me, 
And then be haunted by 

When I couldn’t see. 
“T hid it. I was furtive 
And heavy with this grief 
And now I am beautiful 
With relief. 
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think I can sit here 
lorever and ever. 
I think I know a dark pe 


Clean of endeavor. 


an sit here, quiet 


\s I was before, 


\ ten to the wind fc 
Over the floor. 
[ can feel the garden 
In its first bloom. 
| can feel my mother 
In the next room. 
lca t and listen 
I th lock on the she 
I think little thing 
I yself 


| car listen te the clo 
Pick, tick, tick 
ER, ER a Ae: 
Pierce the smootn silence 
With a star’s pric! 
i can sit forever 
Still as can be, 


Touched with darkness 


Fearlessly.” 
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She sat in the sunlight 
With her hands folded. 

The smile on her lips lay 
Peacefully molded. 


She was breathing deeply, 
Carefully , there, 

When her mother’s full voice 
Sprang into the air: 


‘I am tired, Helen 
It’s nearly time for tea 
Helen, just see the tim: 
There for me.” 


Mother’s voic = rich 
And tall as a chime. 
Mother’s voice, “‘ Helen, 
Just see the time.” 

She rose and the fruit fell 
Bumping on the floor. 

She rose, and there was nothings 
Behind or before. 


She rose and faced a darkne: 
Clean as a stone, 

And the clock was buried 
In a dark of its own. 


Shirley Bro: ‘ 
hes ie y JITOWHTI EYE 
¢ 66 
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DEPARTURE 


His blind hands groped 


For smooth egress 
Along the dear fainiliar gate, 


In mute caress. 


And, looking down 

Musinely a bit, 

He saw the spot where, as a child, 
He used to sit. 

He studied the ancient house 
With its gabled pride, 
Remembering the wind that worried the curtain 


Where his mother died. 


And he thought of the day 
That love died too, 
When he found his young and wayward wife 


Untrue 


Somewhere from the sleep-veiled rivet 
Like a madman’s cry, 
A lone loon flung him finally 


Goodby: 
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BEHIND THE SHADES 
TO THE OTHER WOMAN 


Say I neither knew nor loved him, 
Bruise me with your smile; 

Still Pll sit beside the grave 

For a little while. 


Show me that your mouth is firn 
That your eyes are dry; 

Tell me tears are pretty toys 
Still 1 think I’ll ery. 


Flaunt the red dress that he lov 
The red flower in your hair; 
Still it is a dress of black 

That I think Ill wear. 


Grieve, then, for him splendidly, 
Shun all trite display; 

Only let me sit and mourn 

In my stupid way. 


LAST NIGHT 


There were ten thousand silences last nig 
Finite and poignant as ten thousand leaves 
Silence came shuffling up the garden paths 
Silence dripped from the eaves 


Silence came sliding down a small blind wind, 
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Silence crept in and out half-oj en doors. 


Breathlessly close to you I st 


My silences with yours. 


YOUNG WIDOW 


Just because I was his wife, 
Now that he lies dead 

Must I step beyond that doo1 
And sit by the bed? 

Must I enter there again, 
Now my husband lies 

Pale and cold, and carry him 
Forever in my eyes? 

Oh, he had a first wife, 


And when his first wife died 


He went into the death-1 
And sat by her side. 
Oh, he had a first wife, 


And oh, but she was fair! 


When he turned his eyes to me 


She was always there. 

I am young, and I must take 
A young man to wed. 

Must I always turn to hin 


Eves that hold the dead? 
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PORTRAITS IN PERSPECTIVE 
MAKESHIF1 


He wasn’t much—a shaggy hea 

Not too well hatted or well bred, 
Wide-open eyes with thatchy eaves, 
Like empty rooms immune to thieves. 


He wasn’t much, and she had dreamed 
Of tense heroic men who deem« 
Her curt approval prouder laurel; 
Than twenty other ladies’ moral 

He wasn’t much. She bought low heel: 
And trained her spine to slump at meals, 
And told herself an ardent mal 


Would make a gentlewoman quai 


He wasn’t, as I said before, 

What she’d have chosen to adore; 
But choice had proved a fickle jade, 
And what a difference it made! 


A WOMAN WE SHUNNEI 


Was it because of her eyes 
That were pseudo-elated, or 
Her little self-flattering lies, 
That we hated her? 


Was it that durable smile, 
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That was chiseled and thin 

With an almost acceptable guile, 

Like an exquisite sin? 

Or the aims she would flirt like a plume, 
(Who cared what she was after!), 

Or the critical air she’d assume 


} 


Toward our jerry-built laughter? 


MACALLISTER 


He was a hungry-looking man, 

Whose visage might be saint’s or sinner’s 
I wondered if he’d grown so wan 

From worry, work, or sketchy dinners; 
Or lack of just one flawless dream 

When murky dreams he had, unnumbered- 
Who teased vitality’s deep stream 

To see the whorls rise, darkly umbered. 

I heard him, drunk and limber-jawed, 
Tell tales too nasty to be human. 

I heard him curse, a trifle bored, 

A tiresomely too gentle woman. 

I saw him maim his beast in wrath, 

And sized him up, of course, plain brutal; 
Till I beheld the aftermath, 

The agonized remorse—and futile. 


I saw his eyes, when something stirred 
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His soul, reveal a soul to dream on. 

I knew what torture was endured 

By a wracked saint within the demon. 
I worshipped the lost thing that dwelt 
Within him, but I did not dare 

To linger where I might have knelt, 
For fear the demon trap me there. 


WINGED 

I met him with a friend in Piccadilly, 
And sleek he was as a blackbird in May. 
I liked his flutter, for though seeming silly 
To me, a foreigner, it made me gay 

He’d bob his head and wag his little cane 
To mark the happy aptness of a word 
Among his throaty twitterings—inane 
Yet musical, and so the less absurd 


I threw a jest, American in sense. 

He seized it dubiously with a qualm, 

His eyes a little troubled and intense, 

As if he gulped a sweet but lively worm. 

So light a thing! Yet when War struck his land, 
They found that heaven’s inhospitable blue 

Was an arena where he dared command. 

And he was feared and honored when he flew. 


Olive Ward 
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The almoner hath called the poor, 

Who load their carts outside the door. 
And now that he must lose his throne, 
This King, who loves himself alone, 

At last feels free to crack a smile 

And tumble about the turret awhile. 
But under a starry pecan tree 

The Queen doth weep, and silently 

Our little princesses unfurl 

Pheir robes to catch some unseen thing; 


And through it all sweet flowers curl 


| heir way in many a curious ring. 
It is s strange, it 1S so true, 

We wonder how the poor things do; 
Yet none of us may laugh, because 


On Maundy Thursday so it was. 


II 


Behi | the ecclesiastical chair, 

The dog and Clodo, friends for good 
Or ill, sit still and munch a bone 
Between them, like the happy pair 


They always were. 
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The wormy-cheeked Anselmus, lone 

And frightful, grinding on his cud 

And thinking of the stinking grave, 

Comes slinking, like the holy knave 
He always was. 


The cheerful munching Clodo doe 
Behind the ecclesiastical chair, 
The way that dog can lap his flew 
The bilious Benedictine there 
Who sniffs eternally for news 
Of Hell and Heaven—prove to m¢ 
What an incorrigible three 
They'll always be. 


Itt 


Here is Noah, 

Out of seclusion, 
Yellow and wizened, 
Sadly bedizened 

With age and confusion 
This is Noah. 


And the Ark 
Huddles beside him, 
Eager to share it, 
Ready to bear it, 
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Whate vel betide him. 
This is the Ark. 


Her 1s the World 

At its Beginning; 

G just above it, 
Though he may love it, 
Will end it for sinning. 


Ch the World. 
And the People, 


Soberly bending, 
Wishing to doubt it 
Won , about it 
While it is ending. 


Her ire the People. 


) 


1 
By the side of the pepper-pot castle 
Ch ure playing Hoodman Blinx 
Ch dle-ish grass and flowers 
Spring up at the sleeping towers, 
\ the river ripples behind 


[he fool in the liripipe 


Crawls under the bush in vain; 


Carlton Talbott 


But the gentleman, stepping around it, 


In search of the prize, hath found it 


On the lips of the Chatelaine 
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At the sight of a Phoenix arising, 
To a most insane degree 

The seven Thin Ladies are bending. 

But their game, somehow, is ending, 
And they yearn for their tapestry 


Three sober burghers in the lane, 

The western lane by the great oak tree 
Turn their backs to the open glade 

And count their buttons: one—two—three. 


Ten thousand dwarfs, like beetle-bugs 


Upon the eastern hillside flock 
To watch their kinsmen play the game 


= 


Of battledore and shuttlecock 


It is not good for honest met 
To mingle with the common throng, 
And worst of all, ten thousand dwarfs 
Who loaf and play the whole day long! 


It is not good, so they have he ard, 
For wine and water should not mix; 
But still . . . three burghers face about, 


And count their buttons: four—five—six 
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VI 


Four black swallows wing it prettily 
Over the most incredible sea, 
Where seven lines of waving water 


Repudiate geography. 


Three men in chaperons and chausses, 
Taking neither food nor rest, 

Must point their fingers ever eastward 
And set their eyes tow ard the west. 

Their fingers tingle for the morning 
So filled with corpulence and ease, 

Where mastodonic sheep are cropping 


Lilies under the mushroom trees. 


But they will never cease to wonder, 
Nor ever turn their eves away 
From dream-reverberating towers 


Soft-cradled in the end of day. 


Carlton Talbott 


Ca rlton Talbo tt 
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COMMENT 


WHY NOT LAUGH? 


ANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S story of 7) 


Emperor’s New Clothes will never grow stale so long 
as human nature follows its time-honored routine. You 
remember it—how the emperor was persuaded he wa 
wearing new clothes when decked out in nothing at all; 
how, when he marched at the head of the procession, a 
the people were persuaded of the emperor’s new clotl 
and dared not believe their astonish eyes; how finally 
out of a child’s mouth came the first utterance of trutl 


“The emperor has nothing on!” 

I think of the story sometimes when contemplating 
certain aspects of the literary scene—indeed, of the 
artistic scene in general. And I listen hard for a grand 


guffaw to resound through whispering spaces sacred t 
very mortal gods. So many of these proud gods have 


nothing much on. One bellyful of laughter roaring 
through modern corridors would shiver away their scant 
draperies. One good blast of the winds of laughter wi 
blow away the inanities and insanities, and restore con 
mon sense to the puzzled world. 

Why not laugh, for example, at Gertrude Stein, wh« 


indeed must long to laugh at herself when her worshipper 
gather at her solid knees, and listen solemnly to the 
cryptic utterances strung off darkly by her imperious 
mind. 
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Why Not Laugh? 


If the ell nd it is filled so then the best example is all 


A wl how, whe 1 } 

signal hes 

These buttons” of wisdom are culled from the 
14 vol hat title, which # ion reprints—a 


ook, now ous, its distinguished author say 
It cious struggle w f 


And, having minated rhythm, the illustrious lady is 








now ell1 iting sight and sound”’ as well task 
s she eng in it as a humorist o1 

Why not laugh at Ezra Pound and a iles 

their rages? From over there they laugh at us, an 

ump th f ul wear at us, al urse our “mechan 


and long to come back and set it right, 

that we are mounting to the top of the world. One 
n asks pathetically, ““to what can one return?” Alas 
you, O proud one, reject our bath-tubs and tele 

nes and washing-machines, and even our humble littl 
skyscrapers and other misguided attempts at the arts, | 
there is nothing to return to but our comfortable and 


iehter, which will hush the desperate gurgle of 
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Why not laugh at that bulky god James Joyce, when his 
genius gets all tangled up in words, when his sentences 
stretch like lost armies over pathless pages, with never a 
comma or period to light the wanderer home. Why not 
laugh when he makes us leap with him acrobatically fron 
one rakish group and incident to another, without so much 
as a row of dots to bridge the chasm over. Does he han 
us a wisecrack or a joke in his Opening Pages of a Work 
Progress, which runs along like this? 


Damadam to infinities! True there w n nillohs dievbos as yet 
lumpend papeer in the waste and mightmountain Penn still groaned fe 
the micies to let flee. You gave me a boot (signs on it!) and IJ ate th 


wind, I quizzed you a quid (with for what? 


And why not laugh—oh, a deep rich chuckle of laught 
—at the imitators of this modern master, who go flounder: 
ing along uncomfortably in his boggy footsteps, tryin; 
their best to keep his lively pace and not sink out of sight 
in the mud? 

The imitators indeed—are they not fit candidates fo 
laughter? Why not laugh at the numerous callow young 
lings who saw the world smash to pieces in The W% 
Land, and tried to match the delicate horsemanship of 


T. S. Eliot as he so skilfully guided his Pegasus over th 
ruins. Or at some of those clever fugitives who imitate 
each other’s equestrian paces, and draw their reins tighte 
every time they mount to set out on intricate poetic e& 


plorations. Why not laugh (as in this office we often have 
to) at the E. E. Cummings camp-followers, who esche\ 
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capitals and commas, and conspicuously express their very 
superior egos with a small i. Also at those who prance still 
more violently all over the page, in a fond illusion that 
typography is itself poetic. 

And H. L. Mencken, who laughs at so many of us- 
philistines, radicals, boobs, intellectuals, the South, the 
Middle West, Greenwich Village, Chicago, Los Angeles 
why not laugh at him and his would-be-autocratic decrees? 
Why not, indeed, at the whole close-corporation group of 
New York sophisticates, who sit tight together on their 
narrow little island, so near to Europe and so far from 
America! 

And the movements and groups and isms, born to save 
the world or the day or the art—futurism, cubism, in pres- 
sionism, symbolism, imagism, realism, sur-réalisme—is 
there not always one of these revolutions to laugh at, at 
least one littl volution agitating, fighting, log-rolling 
for its place in the sun, for its brief hour of triumph over 
all the revolutions of the past? 

And if all else fails, one may always laugh at oneself 


the most digestible food of all for laughter. Oneself and 


ne’s own important little cause, one’s own important little 
oup pushing along step by step toward some loftily 
agined goal—one may always laugh at that as one 
easures its siow progress against the obstinate world. 


H. M. 
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MISS MILLAY’S NEW BOOK 


The Buck in the Snow, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper 
x Bros. 
It is one of the penalties of genit s that the public holds 


it to strict account, insists upon its livin p to—nay, 
surpassing—whatever high standard it has set for itsel 
Yet, paradoxically, the public Jooks for failure The 
crowd, watching the aviator doing his stunts high in tl 


air, is morbidly expectant of a fall, and its satisfaction ove 
his success is streaked by dark upheavals of 
disappointment that he should contin 
prove his superiority to the rest of the worl 

So, when Miss Millay prints a new book, | 
cry alas! if they are not at once convinced that 


attaining—perhaps surpassing—the « magic. [1 

cases they were deaf to that magic at its first appeal—they 
needed time to get used to it and bé nvi ed: but 

has so completely conquered then th: ttney 

of any change of tune. This is not stran autil 


poetry, like beautiful music, insinuat 





into the mind and gains by familiarit n 
beloved possession. And it is not difficult for tl Oss 
to imagine that the treasure was fully appra by hi 
from the first. 

These observations may be interpreted as an appeal for 
time to those who too hastily have expressed im] 
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with this latest of Miss Millay’s five or six slim but power- 
ful volumes. In my opinion only one of these, The Lamp 
and the Bell, is unworthy of its author, who was handi- 
capped by undergraduate exactions and limitations in her 
efforts to give the Vassar girls an actable play for their 
festival. All her other books have been exhibits of burning 


and fiery song; showing a marvellous beauty of im- 


I 


rinative concept and rhythmic phrasing. Naturally they 
| shown a wide range of values in the quality of the 


poems included, as is inevitable with poets of high dis- 
tinction, wl ve over heights and depths and not on the 
plain. In all these respects The Buck in the Snow is no 


In this book, as in the others, are lyrics of sheer beauty 
which will sing themselves into the hearts of men and 


women as time gocs on. Who could forget the Dirge With- 
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death. This theme opens the book frankly with Moriturus, 
which ends thus, after thirty or more quatrains of protest: 
With all my might 
My door shall be barred. 
I shall put up a fight, 
I shall take it hard. 


With his hand on my mout! 
He shall drag me forth, 
Shrieking to the south 
And clutching to the north 
There is no pretence of resignation, or even of dignity, in 
this attitude; but there is life, impassioned and dear and 
beautiful, recoiling fiercely from the sheer and dark abyss 
Once only, in this poem, does a feather of hope fall fron 
some invisible wing, when the poet, in a quatrain of 
exquisite beauty, thinks that death may be 
Dusk without sound, 
Where the spirit, by pain 
Uncoiled, is wound 
To spring again. 

In other poems Miss Millay returns to the theme that 
haunts her—in Wine from These Grapes, When Caesar Fell, 
and the wonderful Dirge Without Music, the last line of 
which concentrates her protest: 





I know. But I do not approve. And I am not resigns 


And the theme is emphasized by a group of poems wrung 
out by the Sacco-Vanzetti tragedy. 

It would be interesting to contrast Miss Millay’s sense 
of outrage with Whitman’s ineffable peace under the 
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threat of “heavenly death.” I wish I could find, or re- 
member, a certain utterance of his—the one which begins, 
Not finding it, 


[ will quote a few lines from The Last Invocation: 


I think, ‘‘ There is no form of words 


lessly forth, 
of softness unlock the lock with a whispe 


s, O soul! 





(Strong is your hold 


Strong is ve it he 





Whitman gave as fond a welcome to death as to life, | 


] ° ° ] are 4 
the singing soul of this younger poet has not yet accepted 
1: 


the decree which none may escape, and s} 


> 6 incere 
le 18 TOO sincere 


to abase her youth and pride to any pretence of acceptance. 


But, however rebellious against death, Miss Millay 





accepts life, and all that it brings, with joy. In spite of its 
pains and cares “‘so hardly to be borne’”’ she cries in the first 


of the sonnets, “‘So be it—it is well 





So f thy v 

rt} he sweet heaver ithers | g 
S h s earthly b spiked with 

I harvest hung bough 

N ust I g ather h 

I but know not wh 


Another sonnet, “‘Not that it matters,” is again a de- 


hance of the grim conqueror: 
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And the beautiful last sonnet On Hearing a Symphony of 
Beethoven, is another record of her ecstatic protest: 
Oh, let me liv 
Till Doom espy my towers and scatter then 
A city spellbound under the aging sur 
Music my rampart, and my only one. 

Miss Millay, in this volume, tries some interesting ex 
periments in measures new to her. I do not now recall, in 
her previous work, any lines longer than pentameter; but 
here, in fifteen or more of these forty-three poems, includ 
ing The Buck in the Snow, we find her varying her measures 
with long sweeping lines among the shorter ones. Also, the 
prevailingly iambic pattern is most irregular. In the 
experiments the poet’s instinct never fails her, and some of 
Dirge Withot 


Music, for example, is one of her very finest lyrics 
J } >] 





these trailing rhythms are very beautiful 


This book, in short, adds a number of rich and radiant 
coins to this poet’s golden treasury, and shows her search 
ing her instrument for new tunes, and her mind for the 
meanings of life and death. H.M 


SANDBURG’S SALUTATION 


Good Morning America, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, 

Brace & Co. 

It is impossible to dissociate America and Carl Sand 
burg. He is, simply and effectively, America’s poet; 
identified completely with the life of his people, the prod 
uct of the Middle West, the city of Chicago. Realizins 
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Salutation 


? ’ 
Sandbure 


million ways to read him, a million ways to 


f view. But his important function co 


f the major functions of al] great poetry 


making articulate the speech of inarticu- 
en and women who cannot talk, men and 


never heard. If this particular function 


become obvious in his early work, it is 
by the publication of this latest book. 


of Scotland in terms of Robert Burns, 
the Middle West in term: 
1ese two great nationali 


> ] 
humanity as a whole. 


Chicago and 
mee ] 

sts nave made tne 
i€ intelligible to 


the writing of poetry as simple as the 


r d = a 
e} 
ne man to anothe is intimate as 
} ] 
lonely men in the early morning 
} . y . } 
facts about Sandburg. He was born 
; } 
s. He has earned pay checks by ki 
He 1s now living 1n Chicago. Chicago has 
of his « perations 1 am not advan 


easons for the merit in his work. They 


at as chief influences, modifying its char 


principal importance is that Sandburg 
his activities well outside of America’s 


New York City. | 
broad hint that New York as a literary 


egion in and around 


verrated. I suspect that sections of the 
1 


Chicago, are bec 





"1° : 
ing amicted with 


. : ] 
nferiority compte xes 
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Because of the concentration of publishing houses in 
New York, the country west of Manhattan has a tendency 
to overrate the products of literary gangsters surrounding 
New York publishers and to ignore or belittle the efforts of 
someone next door, desperately trying to make a living by 
setting words down on paper. In time, that person either 
changes his business, secretly feeling misunderstood and 
frustrated, or moves to New York. Most of the publica 
tions attempted outside of New York make an effort t 
imitate New York productions. This effort, combined 
with the general feeling that the New York original was 
and is far better, leads to failure. The literary gangsters 
circling round the New York publishers, are becoming 
more and more self-centered and smug, yet clinging ten 
aciously to whatever they may possess in the way ot 
reputation—a natural development of existing conditions 
The publishers themselves, though honestly on the lookout 
for new blood, are greatly influenced by local gangs ot 
critics and their points of view. Class and geographical 
distinctions are being sharply outlined, with the result that 
New York is rapidly becoming another Hollywood, 
ignorant of the actual needs and outlets of the national 
reading public. 


The New York of today (which covers a period of ten 
years) has developed only two vehicles of literary expres 
sion which modify the general conditions, The New Mass: 


and The American Caravan. Both ventures have their own 
obvious limitations, yet they maintain ar open mind in tl 


iit 
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direction of extra-New York literary activities. Both are 
revolting against the more powerful literary alliances. One 
soon becomes convinced that the potential forces at work 
in American literary life and American poetry are not to be 
found in New York City alone. Let us admit that good 
poets are scarce and that Sandburg belongs to Chicago; 
and that during the last ten years New York has received 


its most important stimuli from the contributors to Thi 
Juarter, Bi , transition, and Poetry, all printed and 
edited son listance from Fifth Avenue, Washington 
Square and Broadway. The existence of Sandburg, as well 
as a numb f younger men, stil] generally unrecognized, 
amply stresses the point. 

Sandburg has suffered less from the evils of popular suc 


cess than any American poet of his age writing today, with 


the possibl <ception of Ezra Pound. Sandburg is still 
Sandburg, doing the important job of writing his poetry 
rom a steadily maturing point of view. He grows slowly 
aturally in all directions. It is becoming increasingly 
ficult t ote a single poem of Sandburg’s and say, 
Here he 1 His broad appeal is not represented in one 
oem, not even in his most ambitious job, Good Morning 
{merica, tro which his book takes its title. Y« u needa the 


ntire book, for again, like Robert Burns, his real strength 


ies in the minute commonplaces, expressing many 


noods, ideas and desires of many people. However, an 
attempt may be made—here is his word for a valiant poet 
long dead, entitled To the Ghost of ‘ohn Milton: 
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If I should pamphleteer twenty years ag 
With rewards offered for my captur 

And jails and scaffolds always 1 

And then my wife should die and thr 
Should talk about their father as a jok 
Earnings of books, and the poorhou 
If I then lost my eyes and the world y 
Sat with only memories and tall 

I would write Paradise Lost, | would 
And on her d 


Serve my blir 





ing I would marry a thir 
, , - 


Would write wild, foggy, smoky, w 


I would sit by the fire and dream of hel 
Idiots and kings, women my eyes cot 


And God himself, and the rebels God tl 


There is a fine poem called Rai 


Open, and another called Lavender Lil 
not quote all of them, I shall close with 


1 eyes, I wouid write Farad 


poem about the Woolworth Tower, whi 


It’s a dream; all true; going so: 
That’sacinch. Women|! 
Wire cloth dishrags, ten-cent st 
They paid for it; the electric t 
Might yell an electric sign to tl 


Ocean liners, “Look what the w 








Of America can do with th 
“See what a nickel and < 

And that wouldn’t clear Old M 
Head; it was a mystery, a dr 
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The Hamlet of A. MacLeish, by Archibald MacLeish. 

Hought n Mifflin Co. 

Any review of this book should be begun with prayer, 
the silent prayer of the reviewer that he may not mar the 
licate text f the poem by his bald and obvious stat: 
ents about its meaning. And yet the Hamlet requires a 
rtain amount of exposition. It is a subtle weaving to 


gether of two themes, the plot of Hamlet as set down by 


hakespeare, and the plot of a man’s life as set down by 


lestiny. As a comment on the esoteric meaning of the 

ay it is certainly original, and possibly correct. As a 

protest against the helplessness of humanity and the 
rutality of nature it is not so original, but the protest 
ade in a new manner and with great power and beauty. 

The real rottenness in the state of this Denmark is the 

that il details of pattern it bears a noticeable 

b] ] Wa Land, a n some parts t 

por DY) I Zra Pound. We cannot object to the 

resence of Shakespeare, who consorts very well with the 


ood and style of the author, but we feel irritated by the 
, 
A 


resence of the Pound-Eliot influence. For there is 
ing re Opposite in spirit to the Exi/e group than 


nostalgic epic. The Waste Land set Mr. Eliot 1 


solate pinnacle above a jazz-ridden and unheeding 


1p na 


— 


Mr. Pound’s whole religion is scorn of and indiffer 


to the generally vapid human race. But The Hamlet 


1. MacLeish is founded upon an aching love and charity 
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for mankind, a feeling of piteous brotherhood in sorrow, s« 
that even the nomads of pre-Nordic days become real an: 


precious in our eyes, propcrtionately to their sufferings 


The ninth division of the poem takes us back to ou 

beginnings: 
Bearing the long lance, their banners bef 
Frayed to the painted pole, the reins slung 
Loose at the neck, knees guiding at withers, 
The Man, the Cloth-clad Race, the People of Hor 
Move out of the East with the turning of seas 
Westward they move with the sun. Their sm 
Under the unknown skies at evening. The star 
Go down before them into the ne 
Behind them the dust falls, the strea 
Vultures rise from the stripped bones in th 
Slowly they move. The moons chan Th 
The mares foal at their times. Gir!s a 
Screaming at dark in the skin tents. The har 
Of dry seeds fall in the grass by the | y 
Westward they move. They come at last to tl 
Down to the hot lands. One after on 
Go by the stones: the scared horses, tl 
Wearing the hammered stuff at their brow 
The babes slung at the left breast, th 
Riding the stumbling rumps, beating the flies off 
They march on the bare stones. The 








And after years in the land, after naming the tre 
boulders, kissing their hands to the sun and moon, setting 
tombs in the thicket of alders, establishing legends and 
religions, they vanish: 

And the sea falls 

Loud on the empty beaches, and abov 


The king rises. Lights, lights, 
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The king is the sun, the noisy uncle-father of Hamlet, 
blustering about his palace setting at naught the aching 
ense of evil that troubles mankind. The world is Hamlet’s 
treacherous mother who each spring renews her lust for the 
un, indifferent to the dead, to the anguish of her child, 
onstantly troubled by his father’s ghost. Some of the 
most beautiful lines in the poem describe this indescribable 
thing—this racial memory, as the scientists say, this 
haunting suggestion of something half-forgotten and dear: 


Itis always the same. It is always as though some 





Smell of ves had made me not quite rem 
As though I had turned to look and there were no one, 
It has alw been secret like that with me 


Whether these now 
I sec tl im air are men as I am 
Wandering in this land 
how shall I know? 
ak tog¢ ther of this sayin 
You too . . . You too have You also 
O at night! .. 1 walking 


at evening ... the tre ; You too! . 





In the end the Hamlet of A. MacLeish wreaks revenge 
nly upon himself and his idealism. He buries his youth 
nd the loves of his youth. He dances in their grave, and 

epts the challenge of his contemporaries to the Playful 
Bout. But he does it in a sort of madness. He resolves to 
tell his “rare, original, uncopied, dark heart pain” to the 
world just as all the others do. 
l hoke up volumes, and among the rocks 


( I! I! I! forever Look, 
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My face here. 1 have suffer 


A child, a brother, frien 
My own corruption 


And he feels that age has crept 
that the time for his divine rag 


he should make the best of what i 


general cheering. 
Why should we want 1 
Not suffered in 
Or risk with shar 
The real encounter kept 


Alone where none will ; 


DUST DISCRO 


The Black Rock, by John Gould ] 


The Imagists were not a hardy 


found their rigid principles ina 


countless demands which mod: 


on the poet. Of the little grou, 
Imagist anthologies fifteen year 
fairly loyal. 

John Gould Fletcher’s adi 
articles of faith, like Amy Lowell’ 
new book, with last year’s Br 


still writing along broader lin 


WW 
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Dust Discrowned 


idiations with To Columbus in this 
definite proof that he withdrew his 
ric ideal in order to range over the 
mporary life with something of the 


f Robinson and Masters. In the section 
, ao 


ned we get al account Of a world 


t and distress, calling every moment 


iccor. Here ~ Man is the 





ird the summits of his 

l lentles € 1 he 

builds stand Jonely d unvisited. The 
the poet s lifeb] ( I x hange for 
in n the s t sistel of sit 

t each daybreak with a dark horror 11 
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¢ \ in af kine V yment o! prot ul 
! tu ard man Dt Wa the irge 
his aestiny \I Kletche vrestle 
tries to probe the painful world of 

ury What he finds is tol in the 

To the Unkr n ( Our strife may 
succeeds It Ly | € profitless but 
or new pe wer ne 1adVal ing DeauTy Is 
ition is born not of our triumphs but of 
he fitth and last tio! f this nobly 
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We have no power of life that is not sh 
We have no past that is not ours; today 


Each burning moment that we live is fill 
With deep incredible me aning bort 


We are players in Your symphony 

O God, and when strings break, 

And the faint frozen fingers cannot 

Aught but the shuddering rattle of death upon the: 
On far, far distant strings the song of life is waking 


This evolutionary faith, bevond despair or negation, be 


comes Mr. Fietcher’s chief concern. If poetry’s harmoni 
or images have any use, it is to convey a sense of this 
salvation born out of despair, of beauty rising out of 
struggle. The poet’s first task is to fathom that struggle; 
then let the beauties flower not for their own sake but t 
give significance to a larger task. 

The Black Rock \acks the rhythmic and des riptiv 
charm of Mr. Fletcher’s earlier books, but it possesses a 
tougher substance. The more recent poems show a dull 
ness of language, undecided between the eloquence of 
Whitman and the preciosity of Yeats. Earlier poems lik« 
The Swan and The Cypress have a lucidity lacking in the 
diffuse lines of Hymn of Adam. The reader will not fail t 
note, in the title poem, a reflection of the sombre colors of 
the early Lincoln. Mr. Fletcher is at a difficult stage in his 
career: even after long practice he has not decided his 
exact poetic character. But in building up a larger, more 
responsible art, he keeps our interest alive. 


Morton Dauwen Zabel 
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Vursery Rhymes for Children of Darkness, by Gladys Oaks. 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 


In contrast to the vague and finicky character of so 
many first volumes of verse given over to diluted nature 
and pale classicism, Gladys Oaks’ somewhat sophisticated 
Vursery Rhymes present an earthy and strong tempera- 
ment. Miss Oaks has a hard clear way of looking at life, 


1 


and she never blurs what she sees with pretty adornments 
and the rarefied stock-in-trade of the professional versifier. 
In the sharp hard outlines of her personality she is some- 
what like Dorothy Parker, though a less flippant, less 
atirical and firmer craftsman than Miss Parker. 


In the first ec tion of her be ok she WI! ites of religious and 


lassical figut Judas meditating upon Christ, Salome 
editating upon John, and Mary Magdalene meditating 
1 everyo! Her dramatization of these personages 1s 
istinctly “‘“modern”’ in that special sense which the word 
as taken on. Her interpretations are interesting, but also 
ficial and extreme. The “modern” poetry reader has 
hinoceros hide in regard to shocks—a rose-petal would 


rce his soul quicker than the iconoclastic bludgeon. 


In the last section of her book Miss Oaks makes an 
liance with conservatism. She takes over the sonnet 


+ 
C 
unt phr 


m and fills it partly with her own bl irases and 
tly with lines more in the sonnet tradition. Helen of 


Troy and Diana are some of the old favorites who are re- 
hashed none too freshly. Occasionally she manages to 
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turn a closing couplet more in her ow 


Upon their necks love women wh 


It is in the middle section of her b« 
most herself. Here the lyrics ar 
personal, and most direct. For th 
delineated. Miss Oaks is no 
vapory Platonist; and her fleshly p 
so often in these lyrics as to becon 
Perhaps her most characteristi 

<a 





system is contained in Anoth 
stanza strikingly resembles Genevi 


Alchemy, published in For Eager L 


How strong and manly Ruy 
The self-sufficient male ir 

Assured and sleek h 
But how he moans and whim} 
He lays his heavy head betwe 
And patient breasts of her wh 


lo heal his dre im 


Men come to women to renew 
So they may strut and boast uy 
And settle the world’s busir 


Weeping and hurt, come h 
And women, though they kr 
And pain and failure that it t 


] “4 } 1 
Always can find a little mor 


She makes the same point in several 


6] 
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And how can gentlemen with sta: 
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love lyrics—and a love that is spe 


one it has its most plain-spoken exp: 
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To Professor Allen we are indebt 


prehensive interpretation of a po 


despite its historic and intrinsic inter 
ed by both poets and critics. This p1 
due, first, to the eclecticism of th: 


not recognize any flourishing that was 1 
ing classical tradition, a mere reiteratior 
Roman senility. Second, the glor 


Renaissance has obscured the judg 
easily led away by Spenglerian ech 
ter followed by the fourteenth and fift 


While Professor Allen is well awa 


descent of that which he calls Roma: 
also cognizant of a thing which | 
neglected, the very strong bearing 
Gaulish civilization before any Romar 
interweaving its own lusty endeavor 
of the whole near-Orient, Syria, Aral 


later, in the sixth century, the G: 


religious, such as Columban, joi 

culture with the mainland, enrichin 
climax in the Cambridge Songs ab 

men of whom he speaks were poets 
independent of any tradition, poets wv 
personal lyricism. 


It is impossible here even to sum 


that make the period from the Caroling 


eleventh century worth while in 
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The Romanesque Lyric 
it may be d that the true and passionate beauties of 
Petronius, Tiberianus, Apuleius, Fortunatus, Columba, 
Columban an any other genuine poets have had a 
strange and marvelous rebirth in this volume. 

The transl Mumfor | Jor S are among 
’ , é' 


the finest things done from any langu:z 














tion of the Pervigilium Veneris of Tiberi s is one of th 
veliest things in literature. And there are many other 
rses in the book almost equally full and splendi 
There are fine notes and references, and the original: 
bed poems are given. We wish for no mor 
ised continuance of this w 
C/ar Wy 
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loqu n phrase and word. This has an u fi 
inate ef ipon the conversational! episodes Vv hich, 


falling betv Masefield’s round realis an 
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worth’s more cautious rustic phonography, suspend the 
reader’s interest and make for an appalling dullness. 
The Sea and April, by John Richard Moreland. James T. 
White & Co. 
Mr. Moreland’s technique is fairly certain, but he lacks 
the sharp intense phraseology that readers of lyric poetry 





have learned to demand. He lacks also a prejudice against 
themes and deductions which have been used too often 
and this lack gives his book a reminiscent quality, like an 
echo. If one perseveres one finds poems of originali 


charm, but they are not in the majorit 


The Grey Feet of the Wind, by Cathal O’Byrne. Ard-Re 

Press, Chicago. 

The careless but musical lyrics in this volume at 
founded upon Irish folk-lore and tradition for the most 
part. Mr. O’Byrne is best when he is most Irish, for the 
the old-fashioned quality of his tunes is not so apparent as 
when he writes of modern things. Much of his poet 
would go well to music. S*¢. Bride’s Lullaby at Bet) 


1 


perhaps the most successful poem in his book 


NEWS NOTES 


We announce with gratification that the Guarant P 
Young Poet’s Prize will be on our list next N 
past, through the generosity of the san V 
them for our latest awards two months ago. W he Midland Aut! 
Prize and another which has been half 


award six prizes at the end of our sevent« 
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The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, founded a half- by 
Pulitzer, put out on Dec. gth a very distinguished fiftieth a 
issue, prepared largely by John G. Neihardt, the pap 
editor. It contained an American Section with “ our future dis 
observers” like H. G. Wells, Chief Justice Taft, Andre Siegfi 
Ford, Dean Inge et a/.; a Material Progress Section with scien 
tion presented by distinguished specialists like Byrd, Eins 
Pupin; a section on the history of the paper ar four 
Louis, and one on The Drift of Civilization. This last was heads 
Millay’s sequence of ten sonnets, Epite for the F M 





she foresees the ultimate withering of life on eart 


We have received from Passaic, New Jersey, the following 


“To the Editor: When I saw your November 
Armistice Day 1 groaned; but happily and surprisingly, th 
not what ] expected to see. They were fine, £ 
“Your own Comment on the d: i 
and in your review of John Brown’s Body 
cent prayer,’ and speak of other poets wh 

} 
i 








wreaths,’ and made John Brown’s name ‘ 
swung its mighty war.’ You speak of ‘heroic the 
with gusto, you love the rumble of drums, and th 


“How do you reconcile your Armistice Day cor nt with 


relish of the fine writing about the Civil War? No war is ju 
whatever cause. Lindsay, Masters—all the n discov 


Generals, and just because they’re dead they are h Th 
tired. Can’t America dig anything else out of h 

fact that there is nothing else? We'll never forget v 
from them, if those who sing the praises of it 


shoulders, your shoulders.” 


Thomas Walsh, author of The Pilgrim Ki» 
books of verse, assistant editor of The ( 
anthology of Catholic poetry, and a d 
poetry, died suddenly in New York during th 


istingu! 





Mr. Lew Sarett needs no introduction to our read H 
most of the year at the edge of the wii.!wood it \\ 
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hs of teaching at the Northwestern University 
the Redpath Bureau. He is the author of Many, 


Box of God, and Slow Smoke (Henry Holt & Co.). In 





eived the Levinson Prize. 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish, a Chicagoan who has lived in France of lat 
the author f three or four books of verse, cI which the latest, The 
miet of 1S/; is just been issue 1 by the He ughton Mifflin Co. 
Miss Louise Driscoll of Catskill, N. Y., author of The Garden of ti 
West and other s of verse, is a familiar contributor. 
Mr. Grant H. Code, of Wilmington, Del., has appeared in various 
razines. Ditto Olive Ward (Mrs. Henry Ward), of Darien, Conn. 














a7 
he other poets of this number are new to our readers: 
Mr. Carlton 7 tt, of Baltimore, received one of the two Honorable 
Mi M uscript Book Poetry P est of last year, h 
be ng entitled Time’s Attic, wh nder the > Ba 


r a Mendi 1 Other Poems, will n I 
Liveright. O tion of it is The Wooder ~ 5 which o1 5 


Miss Shirley Brownrigg lives in Brooklyn, where she was grt 
June 1927, fr Adelphi College. 
Miss Margar Ju Marks, a young New York poet, Is a student in 


Miss Dora Ric 4 f Berkeley, Cal., is w to the art being a recent 
juate from the f Cal. 

Mr. J. Cos Miller, of Buffalo, N. Y., is the author of 4 Horn from 
n (Haro Lt 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


1 Morni f ica, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt Brace & ( 
by Joseph Moncure March. Covici-Friede, New York. 
ms, Richard Aldington. Covici-Friede, New York. 
ds in Various Moods amd Metres, by Thomas Hardy. Mac- 
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Sonnets, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan Co. 

A Bronco Pegasus, by Charles F. Lummis. Houghton Miffiin Cx 

The Great Enlightenment, by Lee Wilson Dodd. Harper & Bre 

Collected Poems, by A. E. Coppard. Alfred A. Kn pf. 

Star-dust and Stone, by Glenn Ward Dresbach. P. L. Turner Ci , Dall 
Texas. 

Selected Poems, by Michael Strange. Brentano’s, 

A Rime of the Read and Other Poems, by Charles L. O’D 
mans, Green & Co. 

Poems of a South African, by A. Vine Hall, Lonen 

Songs of a Southern Land, by Eileen Lloyd. | 

Green Pitcher, by Dorothy Livesay. Macmill 

New Moon, by J. Graydon Jeffri i 

4 Bit of Lace and Other Poems, by 
burg, Fla. 

Silver dows, by Antonia Y. Schwab. Boz 

Farther Fairer Seas, by Katherin« Shepard. 

Exile and Other Poems, by Theodore Maynar 

In the Garden of Zeus, by Emma Townsend Wil! 

The Gypsy Heart, by Loretta Power Wilson. 

Locusts and Wild Honey, by Donald Bain. 


PLAYS AND A TRANSLATION: 
The Shady Hill Play Book, by 
Macmillan Co. 
ected Poems, by Carl Spitteler 
nes F. Muirhead. Macmillan 


ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

The Best Poems of 1928, ed. by Thomas M 

Lute and Scimitar, ed. and trans. by Achm 

The Oxford Recitations, with a Preface by Joh: 
/ 1 Poems for Armistice Day, ed. by C. B. 


ok of Cornell Col: 


. Privately ptd., Mt. \ 

” ovell Beddoes, Eccentric an 
Friede, New York 

The Red Nose, by Hayward Kendall. Priv 
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